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PURE AND UNDEFILED RELIGION. 


Our friend Aaron C. Macy, of Hudson, 
New York, sends us the discourse from which 
we make the accompanying extracts. Of the 
author, Dr. Bridgman, of Albany, A. M. C. 
says, “ It will be seen that his broad Catholic 
spirit raises him above all sectarian influence, 
he holds ‘truth in love’ as the truth appears 
to him. Is it not cause of thankfulness and 
encouragement to Friends when they discover 
laborers among other professors advocating 
the cause of truth in this simple and truthful 
manner.” 


James i, 27. Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world. 


The persons to whom this was addressed 
were Jewish converts accustomed to ceremony, 
and disposed to introduce into Christianity 
something of the elaborateness and sensuous 
splendor which distinguished their old faith. 

he word which is translated “ religion ” 
means, properly, what we understand by the 
terms “ worship ” and “ ritual ;” and the idea 
of the text is, that it is not the observance of 
ceremony, not costly and elaborate worsbip, 
but the words and deeds that express sym- 
pathy and purity_and unselfishness, which 
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constitute the true Christian ritual; in other . 
words, that the proper expression of religion 
is to be found, not in forms of devotion, not 
in observances which are more or less techni- 
cal and conventional, but in those moral acts 
which are everywhere honored, about which 
dispute is impossible, and which spring from 
the consciousness of man’s reiation to his fel- 
lowman and to God. 


And mark here how plainly, how emphati- 
cally, this idea is expressed. ‘If any man 
among you,” James says, “seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, that man’s 
religion is vain ;” that is, however solemn 
and reverential a man may appear in the ex- 
ercises of worship, however fervent his praise, 
if he be mean and censorious, his worship is 
vain. The divinest harmony is not of sounds, 
but of hearts. The words spoken in charity 
make the best anthems in theservice of God. 


Morality, therefore, is the ritual of religion. 
A beautiful life is the fairest and noblest of 
liturgies. ; ° . ; . ; 

If religion is dependent upon doctrinal be- 
lief, then honesty, and purity, and charity, it 
must be acknowledged, may exist indepen- 
dently of correct religious ideas, under a 
thousand diversities of dogmas and creeds. 
They are not peculiar to those who are ortho- 
dox. They flourish in wonderful disdain of 
ecclesiastical lines in the regidns of heresy. 
They sometimes are found amid the shadows 
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of a superstitious idolatry. A blameless, 
beneficent. life, therefore, is not an infallible 
index of religious conviction. 

If, on the other hand, religion be a creature 

. of feeling, instead of the intellect, of pro- 
found spiritual emotious rather than of correct 
doctrinal conceptions, is there any necessary 
connection between this emotion and the vir- 
tues of which the text speaks? Do we not 
meet in this world those who are chaste, who 
are just, who are alive to the claims of society, 
active in every good enterprise, who are yet 
strangers to those spiritual experiences which 
belong to the sphere of religion? What do 
they know of the longings that break forth in 
the Psalms, of the aspirations of John? And 
- they are helpful to others and show forth 

efore men the very virtues which are re- 
quired in our text. 

Now the reason of al] this is evident. 
There are other than religious sources to 
which this can be traced. A humane life 

* may signify merely a spontaneous sweetness 
of nature, a susceptible temperament, which, 
however, has as little affinity with religious 
ideas and beliefs as the fragrance of roses, or 
the songs of the birds. To be touched by 
the appeal of the sorrowful, to feel pity for 
the orphan, to dare to be the champion of the 

- wronged—all this may be due simply to the 
strength of those instincts which, though re- 
ligion may strengthen and sanctify, it cannot 
be said to create. 

It is the same, also, if we consider that 
other side of morality which is set forth in 
the words, “To keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” This, also, may have another 
foundation than religious experience. There 
is a force for refinement in scientific pursuits. 
Thought, alone, elevates. Culture, if it be 
“ knowing the best that has been thought and 
known in the world,” tends greatly to ennoble 
the mind and lift the life out of its former 
debasement; it is possible, therefore, for a 
character to be formed in which the religious 
element may be lacking, which still shall in- 
clude some of its finest and most attractive 
results. The man may be above all that is 
mean, a model of courtesy, courageous in re- 
buking all wrongs, yet gentle to children, and 
tender towards the infirmities of the weak; 
and yet all this strength and this beauty may 
be the refinements of a nature that has been 
tempered and moulded by influences which 
are wholly within the boundaries of what is 
earthly and natural. In form they are iden- 
tical with the fruits of religion ; in spirit they 
are totally different. They are virtues, not 
graces. They make up morality, but lack 
the motive and purpose which are essential to 
holiness; and so with no sense of duty to- 
wards God, with no aspirations that transcend 


the boundaries of the world, the man lives 
for the present alone, and without making 
provision for that which is to come. It is 
what the man is which is important. Not the 
acts a man does, not the small part he may 
play, but of what temper he is, of what epirit 
in his inmost, real being—it is this which is 
important—it is with this that religion has 
chiefly to do. ; ° : ; . ‘ 

The question just here is, what is the reli- 
gious value of doctrinal knowledge? How 
far does religion consist in just theological 
views? How far are these necessary to salva- 
tion ? In the’history of the church the tendency 
always has been to emphasize these as the in- 
dispensable things in religion, instead of 
dwelling upon the fact of an Infinite Love that 
embraces the world, and those broad, simple 
elements of religion which were dwelt on by 
our Lord. Religion has been identified with 
confession and catechisms; the intellect been 
regarded as more than the heart. 

Now there are certain considerations which 
seem fatal to tke assertion that the chief 
thing in religion is accuracy of theological 
opinions. To two of these I ask your atten- 
tion. - 

In the first place, religion must be open to 
all, and cannot, like knowledge, be depen- 
dent on gifts and acquirements which are the 
monopoly of the few. All need it; there is 
no salvation witbout it. Men may do with- 
out science ; they may be poor without the 
benefits which culture and refinement afford 
to enrich and ennoble man’s life; still there 
are multitudes to whom these blessings are 
only as names, who are happy and useful, and 
have hope of a glorious destiny. Religion is 
no luxury like position and scholarship; it is 
the salvation, the very life of a man, without 
which existence is vanity, and death, dark- 
ness and horror. Its attainment, therefore, 
cannot depend on conditions which would 
make it the monopoly of a class. No one 
must be able to plead incapacity for not be 
ing religious—to urge that because he has 
neither the ability, nor the leisure, to judge of 
its evidence or consider its arguments, he is 
beyond the reach of its blessings. But if re- 
ligion were based upon knowledge this ex- 
cuse would be valid. The authenticity of the 
Scriptures must be established ; theological 
systems be studied ; the history of doctrines 
be learned and their mutual relations be 
settled; and all this implies a measure of 
capacity, an ability to distinguish and com- 
pare and define, of which the vast multitude 
are utterly destitute. 

Now, in answer to this, it may be said that 
no such burden is cast on the unlettered en- 
quirer, for the reason that the doctrines of 
religion are clearly revealed in the Bible. 
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But in whose Bible? In the Romanist’s, or 
the Protestant’s? In Charles Wesley’s, or 
John Calvin’s? In your Bible, or mine? Con- 
sider this for a moment. Doctrines are taught 
in the name of these Scriptures of which not 
a single one can be named about which the 
theologians are altogether agreed. You can 
hardly find one about which controversies are 
not waged by men equally learned and earn- 
est, all making appeal to the same book, and 
each claiming its authority for his own view. 
The Presbyterians meet in their great council 
in Edinburgh, and the greatest and most dif- 
ficult question which they have to settle, is 
the basis of doctrine on which even they can 
agree; and if these find it difficult to formu- 
late a confession ; if interpreters differ; if 
theologians come into collision, what are the 
simple-minded to do? There is so much at 
stake that they cannot afford to postpone their 
election till terms are defined and confessions 
agree. If they solve not the problem, the 
problem will soon solve itself. Religion they 
need, as their help in a life that is heavy with 
hardships; must they wait until the apolo- 
gists have settled all doubts before one gleam 
of the divine light shall be given to gild the 
ruggedness of their lot? They need it to give 
them release from the bitter consciousness of 
their guilt; must they wait until they have 
shaped a philosophy of redemption before 
they can know whether there is mercy for 
them in the bosom of God? Life is passing 
swiftly away; soon the day will be ended; 
they need religion to light up their path to 


steadfast in duty, submissive iu trial, and lifts 
them above the depressing and narrowing in- 
fluence of a commonplace lot. And such 
instances prove that religion is independent 
of theological knowledge; that the aureole 
of the saint may shine about the head that 
will never be crowned with the wreath of the 
scholar. And the reason is plain. There is 
another organ of knowledge than intellect. 
There is a spiritual apprehension which is in- 
dependent of that knowledge which the un- 
derstanding conveys. ; ‘ ‘ % 

There is another consideration which tends 
to the same end. 

There is springing up in devout minds 
everywhere the conviction that the principle 
of true brotherly fellowship is not to be found 
in intellectual agreement; that the secret of 
unity is something deeper and more compre- 
hensive than accordance of belief in some 
system of doctrine. : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 

Unity is to come through the heart and 
not by the intellect—through possessing the, 
spirit of religion which may exist under wide 
theological differences, and which is more 
catholic and more just than a creed. And 
this is the unity which has been realized in a 
greater or less measure all through the his- 
tory of the church. From the very begin- 
ning men have been divided upon ——— 
of ritual, and ecclesiastical order. From the 
very beginning there has been the doctrine 
which lays stress upon grace, and the other 
which emphasizes good works; and if to-day 
different interpretations of human nature and 
the divine dealings with it are given, it has 
been the same in the past. ee 

To love God and man—this is the spirit of 
religion; and this ia all the law and the 
prophets; and as this idea of religion prevails 
in the church and the world, and the fact of 
this relation is more broadly established, will 
humanity come into brotherhood. 

To know God; to make Him the founda- 
tion of our strength and our hope; to find in 
Him the grace we all need that we may be 
lifted above the vanity and the selfishness and 
the sin of the world—this is the privilege 
which is offered us in the gospel ; aad where 
this is enjoyed—where this love is believed in 
as assured in Christ Jesus—there morality ~ 
will be holiness, there the truth will become 
known through experience, and there, instead 
of envy and pride and sectarian passion, shall 
be the spirit of charity—the spirit expressed 
in the sweet benediction of the apostle— 
**Grace be with all men that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

There are many things in these days utter- 
ing their warnings to all churches that their 
one power is in the spirit of Christian love 
that animates them, and the fullness of Chris- 






































the life everlasting ; must they wait to solve 
all the problems with respect to that life till 
death, “ that holds the key of all our creeds,” 
has silenced these questions forever? No, 
friends ; religion does not depend upon these 
conditions. Ignorance does not need to stand 
fumbling for a life time at a locked gate. Re- 
ligion is not the privilege of a class. It may 
exist in all its reality where the mind is un- 
cultured and defective and feeble, no less 
than where it has been disciplined in the 
schools and is possessed of vast knowledge 
and power. It is not to be reckoned with in- 
tellectual gifts. It is not the result of intel- 
lectual culture, nor dependent upon it. It is 
not the outcome of theological knowledge. 
It is shown by the little child, as he utters his 
brief, simple prayer to the Father in Heaven ; 
by the poor, wasted sufferer, touched by the 
shadow of death, incapable of consecutive 
thought, bereft of all power save to love and 
to pray, and trusting God to fulfill his desires 
end his hopes; by humble, unlettered disci- 
‘ all over the earth who, without any 

nowledge of the doctrines of the schools, 
yet possess such a faith as makes them 
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tian action whereby that love is expressed. | their assistance in creating a public opiniom 


These are the great weapons whereby they are 
to accomplish their warfare. ‘“As Thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in Thee.” Ont of this 
oneness with the Divine, came the conquering 
strength of the Lord; and the strength of 
the Church can only come from the same 
source. Seek the centre of Christian unity, 
therefore, in God as known in the Son, and 
endless blessings will flow thence to yourselves 
and to others. Amidst changes of opinion, 
or advances of thought, you will not be moved, 
save in the direction of a deeper knowledge 
of that truth which is gained only through 
life; and out of the joy of that fellowship 
there will come an ever fresh impulse to serve 
others, which shall be a testimony to the 
world that God dwelleth in you in all love, 
and good works, to the glory of His great 
name. 





It is not possible for Christian piety to 
,exist without the brilliant light of truth and 
the buruing flame of charity. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 


It seems to me there is in the moral atmos- 
phere of to-day a listening attitude—a desire 
or expectation to hear something on the sub- 
ject of temperance, which we have not yet 
heard. . 

As on the march of armies when great 
need is felt for help, and expectation is highly 
excited, men prostrate themselves on the 
earth, and feeling its trembling arise with re- 
newed confidence that assistance is approach- 
ing; so may we be humble and watchful of 
the signs of the times, and our faith strength- 
ened in the power of omnipotence to qualify 
instruments to carry on his own work. 

‘There are many departments of labor in 
this vineyard, diversified views and modes of 
action, but if they be prompted by pure love 
of humanity they will not return void, but 
like the little rills which feed the larger 
streams, which flow on till they mingle with 
the ocean, so will they eventually be united 
in some action which will eradicate those un- 
righteous laws which now disgrace the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century. 

Women are efficient co-workers in this 
cause. They understand its surroundings; 
they feel for the poor inebriate and his fam- 
ily ; some of them even feel for the rumseller, 
knowing the impossibility of men long en- 
gaged in this traffic escaping the demoraliza- 
tion attendant thereon. 

Admitting, as we must do, the capability of 
women to understand this subject, is it not 
highly important they should be entrusted 
with the ballot? Valuable also would be 


in favor of a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
“Work when the day grows brighter ; 
Work in the glowing sun; 
Work for the night is coming, 
When man’s work is done.” 


R. H. 
New Jersey, Third mo. 11th, 1878. 


eee 


Many do with opportunities as children do 
at the seashore, fill their little hands with 
sand and then let the grains fall through one 
by one till all are gone. 


——_—-~ 9 ——___ 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S FIRST SERVICE IN 
ENGLAND. 


It is quite possible that this statement in 
regard to the first labors of John Woolman 
in England may have long ago appeared in 
our paper, but many of our younger readers 
will not be familiar with it, and will find it 
of deep interest. We take it from Friends’ 
Review. 

John Woolman, in his journal, has this 
note: “‘On the 8th of Sixth month, 1772, we 
landed at London, and I went straightway 
to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders, which had been gathered, I suppose, 
about half an hour. In this meeting my 
mind was humbly contrite.” 

It will be remembered that this circumspect 
Christian, owing to some delicate scruples, 
hud crossed the ocean as a steerage passenger. 

About noon on the Fourth-day, previous to 
his landing, a pilot boat from Dover furnished 
opportunity, of which some availed themselves 
of landing, and of reaching London promptly, 
Tg says he, “I felt easy in staying in the 
ship.” 

This simple disciple, arriving late in the 
meeting, unannounced, and very peculiar in 
his appearance, was likely, at first sight, to be 
regarded as some itinerant enthusiast. His 
certificate was presented and read, when some 
oue remarked, that perhaps the dedication of 
the friend might be accepted, and he might 
feel himself easy to return to his native land. 
John Woolman entered into the closet of his 
heart, there to seek in meekness of wisdom 
instruction from his safe counselor. No feel- 
ing of resentment prevailed ; but, conscious 
that the spirit of the prophets is subject to 
the prophets, he was humbled and deeply 
affected by the want of the unity of the breth- 
ern, and his tears flowed freely. In the con- 
straining love of Christ, and in love for his 
people, he had, at costly sacrifice, taken his 
life in his hands, and left behind him his 


home and its endearments. That love still * 


gushed out to the people of England, yet, for 
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the moment, it seemed as though it must be 
pent within his heart. He rose with meekness, 
and stated that he did not feel any release 
from his prospect, but he could not travel in 
truth’s service without the unity of his friends, 
and that while this was withheld, he should 
not be easy to be at any cost to them; that 
he was acquainted with the trades of a tailor 
and a shoemaker, and he hoped while the 
impediment continued to be felt, Friends 
would be kindly willing to employ him in such 
business as he was capable of, that he might 
not be chargeable to any. 

A season of silence ensued, during which 
tears flowed from many eyes. After a time, 
in the pure opening of truth, John Wool- 
man ‘spoke a few words in the ministry, in 


which capacity his voice had not, until that 


moment, been heard in Great Britain. The 
church was favored with true discernment. 
The spirit of his blessed master bore witness 
to his gift. All obstruction was removed, 
and the flow of unity (first expressed by the 
friend who had before spoken his doubts), 
became a river to swim in, and John Wool- 


man, owned by the brethren, passed on to his 
labor in all humility, realizing that, as an in- 


strument and messenger, and servant of ser- 


vants, he had nothing wherein to glory ; that 


the work was not his own ; that the ability to 


perform it was rot of himself; and, reverently 
thankful to his Lord, who had given him a 


place in the love of his friends, which was so 
acceptible to his tender spirit. 

The above incident, given from memory, 
and derived from the verbal tradition of the 
late Rebecca Jones, has probably not been 
committed to writing. 


-—-—4@—~ <——____ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Carcaco, Iuu., Third mo. 10th, 1878. 

Esteemed Editors—In response to your ap- 
peal for original matter and for intelligence 
or information from our meetings in different 
parts of the country, I send you some account 
of our recent visit to West Liberty, Iowa, 
where we attended Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting. 

For those interested in the scenery I[ will 
give alittle description of the country through 
which we passed, so far as we were able to 
see it in our night journeys. 

We left this city on the evening train, and 
arrived at Rock Island about sunrise. The 


town of that name ia on the Illinois side of 


the Mississippi river, and is quite a manu- 
facturing place. The island proper is near 
the centre of the river, though nearer Illinois 
than Iowa. It is about three miles long, and 
contains the armory and government supplies 
for the West. It is truly a rock island, as 






the stone in huge layers is visible around the 
edge of the island, which is covered with 
grass and quite large trees. The roads, so far 
as could be seen from the train, are finely im- 


proved, making it look somewhat like a park. 
The rocky foundation for roads afforded a 
pleasant contrast to the country roads we 
passed on the prairies, which seemed almost 
without a foundation. We stood on the back - 
platform of the car as we crossed the Missis- 

sippi on the long bridge, which also crosses 

the island. We feasted our eyes on the 

grandeur and beauty of this broad stream, 

and thought of De Soto and others who looked 

upon this unannounced river for the first 

time. If it was such a delight to us who had 

always known and heard so much about it, 
what must have been the sensation to one 
totally ignorant of its existence? If I appear 
more enthusiastic than the sight might seem 

to warrant to those who have looked upon it, 

my excuse must be a very keen appreciation 
of natural scenery. I am aware we are dif- 
ferently constituted in this respect. It isa’ 
continual marvel to me how people can turn 
their backs to the car windows and read, 

possibly a worthless book or paper, when all 
Nature is spread out before their eyes, chal- 
lenging their notice and admiration. There 
is scarcely any. extensive tract of country 
wholly without interest. Toa lover of Na- 
ture it never becomes monotonous. The dif- 
ferent aspects of the changing seasons, the 
varying lights and shades all contribute to 
interest a loving student of the Creator's 
works. The earth seems full of His riches. 

Davenport, Iowa, begins at the river’s edge 
and goes gradually up the hills. Beauti- 
ful residences crown the bluffs, and one can 
imagine what the scene must be from their 
elevated outlooks, far up and down the broad 
river. The hills are not so high or pictur- 
esque as those that border the Hudson, but 
the breadth of the river compensates in some 
degree for that. Passing on to the rolling 
prairies of Iowa we were so unfortunate as to 
have been preceded by a day or two of heavy 
rains. Of course, there was mud, mud, every- 
where. Only a good imagination could re- 
alize how pretty the country would look in 
bright, pleasant weather. 

Afier reaching West Liberty, and hearing 
its citizens speak of their capital city, Des- 
moines, and of Omaha and Council Bluffs so 
familiarly, one had a realizing sense that he 
was still not “out West.” It makes one 
comprehend, somewhat, the bond of fellow- 
ship created by the railroad, bringing us al- 
most into a family interest in one another. 
When I reflected upon the easy accessibility 
of almost every portion of our country, I 
could but recall the firat railroad built in the 
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West. Thirty-three years ago, some twenty- 
five or thirty miles of the Little Miami Rail- 
road was built out from Cincinnati. One 
day, in early summer, a grand excursion was 
announced for the citizens to the terminus of 
the road. The excursionists were allowed, 
however, to drop off at any point they wished. 
Living upon one of the beautiful Miami hills, 


- we were suddenly made aware of a horde of 


wild people, who ran over our fields, orchards 
and woods, regardless of consequences. I do 
not believe any subsequent excursion ever 
created such a sensation as did that first rail- 
road picnic of the West. The car windows 
on their return trip were filled with dog-wood 
and red-bud branches, and great bunches of 
May-fiower blossoms, wilting and drooping in 
the heated hands of the gatherers, looked like 
a mournful prophecy of the vandalism upon 
the flora of after years, from similar raids of 
city people into the quiet country places. The 
vast system of railroads has made it much 
less possible 
‘For a flower to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 

I hope you will pardon this unthought-of di- 
gression. It wasa little scene in the store- 
house of a little girl’s memory that came up 
to the surface of a mature woman’s thought, 
as she rode so easily and happily over the vast 
prairies. 

It was pleasant to notice, as I took my seat 
in that western meeting, so many faces that 
had been familiar to me in my girlhood at 
our Ohio and Indiana meetings. Many of 
them had literally fulfilled the injunction to 
“Go West, and grow up with the country,” 
and had carried with them the germ of the 
future Friends’ Meeting—the undying prin- 
ciple of the “ Light Within.’ Of necessity, 
laying aside some of the ways and customs of 
older, more conservative places, they have 
done whatever seemed wisest and best under 
the circumstances, following the Light as it 
appeared to them, and if good meetings are 
a standard by which they may be judged I 
think, surely, “wisdom is justified of her 
children.” 

The Quarterly Meeting was held on See- 
ond-day, and both that and the First-day 
Meeting preceding were large and full, and 
held in unusual life, I thought. 

The committee to consider the Discipline 
for Illinois Yearly Meeting met on that occa- 
sion, and held several sessions. It was a time 
of much deep feeling and thought, and being 
privileged to sit with them a portion of the 
time, I was impressed with the tender, loving 
spirit that pervaded their deliberations, and 
can but think that such a spirit will be mani- 
fest through the pages of their work if they 
continue in their present disposition, with 


gy itty, 


wills in submission to the higher Wisdom, 
without desire to carry points in mere human 
wisdom. 

There are two tendencies in the human 
mind, one toward undue rigor, which leads to 
undue strictness either toward ourself or 
others; the other toward a liberty of action 
that may run into license. That both ex- 
tremes may be avoided should be the earnest 
desire of all who wish nothing so much as 
the advancement of truth and righteousness 
in the world. 

A Friend, who has recently appeared in 
vocal service (E. C.), felt a desire to visit the 
Women’s Meeting, and with much feeling re- 
lated a precious experience of his child-life, 
in connection with his beloved mother, many 
years since passed op. He said it was her 
custom to go quietly away alone during the 
twilight hour, and when he wanted “ mother” 
at that time he knew where to find her. She 
would always have him sit down beside her, 
and be still, so they could talk with the 
Father; and the season was a blessed one to 
him, even in his infant years. The recollec- 
tion was so dear to him, that he felt a desire 
to impart to the mothers the knowledge of 
the blessed effects of frequent retirement and 
communion. He urged mothers not to be 
discouraged if the fruit of their prayerful 
efforts for their children did not appear at 
once, or even in their lifetime (as had been 
his case), but to faithfully plant the good 
seed, and trust to its ripening. 

I brought this little crumb away with me 
as my fragment of the broken feast, and felt 
richly fed. May the Master increase it for 
the nourishment of the multitude of anxious, 
loving mothers. B. A. P. 





A TRIP TO IOWA. 


On Fifth-day, Second month 28th, our lit- 
tle party of three persons left our homes in 
Benjaminville, Ill., to visit Friends in Iowa. 
We took the cars at Bloomington at eight in 
the morning (a most lovely day it was, balmy 
and spring-like), arriving at La Salle about 
eleven, having been joined by two Friends 
from Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, at two 
different points. Having to remain here three 
hours, we concluded, after eating our lunch, 
to visit the glass factory, which is within a 
few minutes’ walk of the depot, and is a large 
establishment devoted exclusively to the man- 
facture of window-glass. There are several 
furnaces, and all were in operation. The 
workmen were very obliging, answering our 
questions and giving us all the information 
desired. The materials employed are sand, 


‘soda ash, arsenic, lime and spar. The ap- 


pearance. of the workmen betokened ill- 
health, and suggested the idea that perhaps 
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it is an unhealthful employment, and if so 
probably owing to the great heat of the rooms 
in which they work and the strain on their 
lungs in blowing the large cylinders. It was 
a great curiosity to see the different opera- 
tions required to transform a small quantity, 


not larger thau a man’s fist, of the red-hot 


liquid material into a flat sheet of glass, ready 
to be cut into various sized panes. Cylinders 
four feet in length and ten or twelve inches in 
diameter were formed from the red-hot liquid, 

artially by a peculiar process of swinging 
-— and forth on a long handle, at the same 
time frequently blowing into it; these are 
afterwards cut of a uniform length, and by 


some process we did not see were cut or 


cracked straight, the whole length, and then 
were ready to be put into a flattening furnace. 
After gradually cooling they are taken to the 
cutting room, in which they are cut into dif- 
ferent sizes ; the rapidity of this last opera- 
tion was wonderful. ' 
While slowly making our way through the 


building, we could but think of the saying of 


the preacher, “ Man hath sought out many in- 
ventions ;” and they are truly wonderful. 
There are also several zinc factories in La 
Salle, in which the crude ore is worked up. 
These we did not visit as we would not have 
time before the arrival of our train. We 
therefore made our way back to the depot, 
and in a short time were steaming on to 
Davenport and Rock Island, at which places 
we crossed the Mississippi river. The coun- 
try through which we passed in the afternoon 
was beautiful, mostly prairie, beautifully 
undulating,dotted here and there with groves 
of timber. 
along the bank of the Illinois river, which in 
many places had overflowed cornfields, and 
presented the appearance of a lake. Crossed 
Rock river through a covered bridge, which 


excluded daylight and prevented all view of 


the river, which is quite wide. Passed through 
Moline, a place of great manufacture of plows, 
and saw car after car loaded with plows ready 
for transfer to different localities. Reached 
the “ Father of Waters” athort time before 
sunset, and enjoyed the view of the river, 
which is here spanned by a very substantially 
built bridge, the railway being above and a 
wagon track and foot-way each side of it, be- 
ing below; it is also a draw-bridge. The 
river is a beautiful expanse of water, toler- 
ably clear, and was very still. Crossing very 
slowly, we found ourselves in Iowa, but it was 
too dark to see the country. About half-past 
nine we reached our destination, West Lib- 
erty, and found kind friends at the station 
awaiting our arrival, who immediately took 
us to their homes, and whose hospitality 


caused us soon to forget our fatigue, and al- 


Our road for many miles was | fill 





though it was our first visit, and many of the 
Friends were unknown to us even by name, 
yet we did not feel like “strangers in a strange 
land,” for social intermingling and the still 
higher communion of religious fellowship are 
bonds of union between those who would other- 
wise be strangers; these remove all barriers. 

Second-day was the day of Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, preceded on First. day 
morning by a public meeting, the Quarterly 
Conference of First-day schools in the even- 
ing, and on Seventh by the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders. The intervals between 
these meetings and the following Third-day 
were devoted to the sittings of the General 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting on the Re- 
vision of the Discipline. The transactions of 
this body were characterized by much har- 
mony and condescension, and we trust their 
labors will not have been in vain. 

Fourth-day, Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting 
was held at West Liberty, and we remained 
to attend it. 

On Fifth-day morning, bright, clear and 
frosty, we bade adieu to our kind friends, - 
carrying with us many pleasant recollections, 
and we hope leaving tender memories behind, 
and started on our return trip. At Rock Is- 
land we had a splendid view of the Missis- 
sippi in the bright sunlight of an early spring 
morning, and saw a few steamboats and one 
or two steam ferry boats. A fellow- passenger 
asked if we remembered De Soto’s exclama- 
tion on first seeing this river. Laying his ear 
on the ground, he said, “ I hear the tramp of 
future millions.” How admirably has this 
prophecy, if such it may be called, been ful- 

ed! 


We continued on our journey, reaching 
Bloomington about four P.M., in time to con- 
nect with the cars for Holden, three or four 
miles from our homes. Finding our families 
well, we had no cause to regret our absence, 
and a feeliog of thankfulness prevailed that 
we had been enabled to discharge the duty 
laid upon us, we trust, satisfactorily to those 
concerned. E. H. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


On the 23d of Second month, Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting assembled at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill., and notwithstanding the almost 
impassable condition of the roads, of which 
our eastern Friends can scarcely form an 
adequate conception, and the unpleasant 
weather, which, though generally warm, 
almost as spring, was wet nearly all the time, 
either with rain or snow, ihe attendance was 
quite large. 

But two of the five Monthly Meetings com- 
posing the Quarter were represented in per- 
son; written reports were received from the 
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others. We were favored with the company 
of a ministering Friend from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Sixth-day morning, agreeably to pre- 
vious arrangement, a portion of Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting’s division of the Yearly 
Meetings committee, appointed last fall to 
revise the Discipline, convened, working 
until near the time for holding the select 
meeting. In this meeting, which was held 
on Sixth-day afternoon, much good advice 
was given to the elders. 

In the evening, the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of First-day schools, held its session, 
which was large (considering the weather 
and roads), and more than usually interest- 
ing. Two schools were represented by dele- 
gates, and they also sent written reports ex- 
pressive of their condition. Several essays 
were read, and some questions discussed, per- 
taining to the proper method of conducting 
First-day school, the duties of tke superin- 
tendent, etc. The essays breathed a living 
_ desire that parents and teachers might he en- 
abled to instruct the young in the principles 
of truth, as so clearly manifested in the testi- 
monies of our Society, that they might fill 
their lot in after life with honor and self-re- 
spect; that they might have a knowledge of 
themselves, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually, and of their relation to their fellow- 
beings, and to the Great Fath«r of all. 
A concern was also expressed that each 
one should feel his or her individual re- 
sponsibility in the cause of right, and not 
let the love of ease influence them to lay 
aside a sense of accountability, thinking 
others will do the work. 

On Seventh-day morning, before the general 
meeting, the committee having charge of iso- 
lated Friends, me‘, and the reports from dif- 
ferent members showed a living and increasing 
interest in this concern, and hopes were ex- 
pressed that this interest might still continue 
without abatement. The committee distrib- 
utes to various points, indeed to all localities 
where they know or can hear of an isolated 
Friend or Friends, leaflets published by the 
Yearly Meeting; extracts of Yearly Meet- 
ing’s minutes, copies of the Intelligencer and 
Journal, and correspond with them also, thus 
binding us in near sympathy with each other. 

In the morning meeting, public testimonies 
were borne to the truth, after which the shut- 
ters were closed, and the business pertaining 
te the Quarter conducted, the reports showing 
some deficiencies, but nothing serious. One 
of our Monthly Meetings requested to be 
discontinued, as on account of ill health and 
several deaths; they were unable longer to 
hold it, as they thought, to the honor of 
truth. In the afternoon, the Disciplinary 
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Committee resumed its labors at a private 
house, and completed its work for the present, 
some of its members expecting to meet, at 
West Liberty, Iowa, Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting’s division of the same com- 
mittee. ‘ 

The meeting on First day was large and in- 
teresting, and on Second-day Friends from a 
distance left for their respective homes. 

E. H. C. 





FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1878. 








PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
The two communications from Friends in at- 
tendance at Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
Iowa, have been received, and they are suffi- 
ciently interesting and varied, we think, to 
warrant the presentation of both. We cor- 
dially thank both writers for their prompt re- 
sponse to our appeal for intelligence “of the 
movements of those in religious fellowship 
with us. We hope to hear from them again, 
as occasion prompts. 





Epvucation. — Our correspondent “Ob- 
server,” whose communica‘ion upon the edu- 
cation of girls was commented on in a previous 
number, writes again ; and in answer to our 
inquiry as to what he desired in regard to the 
correction of the evils which he dreaded in the 
schools of the present time, says : 


“ Because I am opposed to schools for the 
masses it should not be presumed that Iam 
a foe to intellectual cultuze. I claim culture 
may be had outside of schools by individual 
exercise and home instruction. I would not, 
as the present system would have it, make 
every pigmy a giant, or waste the moat preci- 
ous period of life in trying. I would remember 
that the great majority of mankind were des- 
tined to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and that the physical maintenance of 
the world depends on such a class.” 


The concern of our friend, then, seems to 
resolve itself into this: he deprecates any ef- 
fort for the general school education of the 
youth of our country, without distinction of 
sex, whereas we had undeistood him to object 
only to the higher education of girls. His 
second position is the inevitable sequence of 
the first, however, since, if the women of any 
nation are untrained in intellect, and made 
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mentally dependent upon man, the intellec- 
tual degradation of the race ensues. This is 
the lesson of the ages, and it is the duty of 
the present generation to ponder well the ex- 
periences pf the past. 

A republican government such as ours is 
founded upon the idea of the original equal- 
ity of mankind, and can only be permanently 
successful if all classes of the population be- 
come enlightened and virtuous. Every voter 
of America is called upon to exercise a judg- 
ment in regard to the most profound prob- 
lems of the science of civil government, or at 
least to choose legislators who shall be en- 
trusted with their solution; and disastrous 
will it beif the mighty population, which 
must soon fi)l our fertile valleys, is not leav- 
ened with enough knowledge to choose with 
some degree of wisdom. 

Can home effort and individual study sup- 
plant the schools? Certainly not, since at 
this time very many parents are illiterate, 
and ‘the strong necessity of earning a living 
presses upon the youth. Especially must 
home education be insufficient if the mothers 
of the people be not themselves educated. 
The honor and well-being of the body politic 
is committed, under Providence, into the 
hands of the male citizens, without distinction 
of social or intellectual rank, and it would be 
exceedingly perilous to have a class of 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” de- 
prived of the public school. 


Rightly or wrongly, ours is a democratic 
republic and not an aristocracy, and nothing 
short of a revolution can change its character 
in this respect. The theory of a subject class 
and a ruling class finds no favor in this land, 
and it seems hopeless for any to advocate it. 


Since the sons and daughters of toil are a 
needful part of the community, and must by 
the nature of things be a majority, our only 
hope is in their enlightenment. Let us pro- 
mote it in every possible way. Let us earn- 
estly advocate temperance, culture of the 
heart and of the intellect, and above all 
things let us strive to win the attention of our 
fellow men to that divine principle in their 
own souls which can alone qualify them to 
discharge aright their high duties as free 
citizens of republican America. We can 


make no “ pigmy into a giant,” but we may 
make the best of our pigmies and may induce 
our giants to use their strength beneficently. 

In his admirable essay on Culture, Emers 
gon reminds us of the saying of Plato, that 
“a boy is the most vicious of wild beasts ;” 
and a similar judgment of the old English 
poet Gascoigne, “a boy is better unborn than 
untaught.” And the school is not the only 
agency for his training, his education, but we 
hold, that as we are now circumstanced, it is 
an essential. Many a youth of exceptional 
genius, or of exceptional energy, has attained 
to a state of high intellectual culture without 
the help of the school, but these successes 
prove nothing for the masses. 

Our correspondent tells us that his antipa- 
thy to schools is founded upon his own “sad 
experience ;” but we believe that if he had 
grown up in a community where school ad- 
vantages were entirely unattainable, he would 
feel yet more painfully the Jack of that 
culture, of that profitable friction with other 
young minds at school, of that systematic 
and persistent drill which he must Know to 
be needful to the acquisition of the keys of 
knowledge. 

At the same time we fully agree with what 
appears to be at the bottom of all his criti- 
cisms, that the physical needs of the body, 
and the spiritual and moral culture of youth, 
should not be made subordinate to the train- 
ing of the intellect. We also understand him 
to imply that the education of the young 
should be of such a practical character as to 
fit them to perform worthily the duties of 
life, and in this, also, we fully sympathize 
with him, and for these principles shall ever 
labor. ; 

In conclusion we would add a few hopeful 
and wise words from one of our religious ex- 
changes, in regard to the training of youth at 
the present time. 


“The government of children, in household 
and school, appeals ever more and more to 
the reason, to the sense of right; and the 
better class of educators all believe in a na- 
tive love of good for its own sake, which they 
seek to arouse and guide. We are learning, 
with joy and praise, to say that Love of Good 
is the inmost principle and essence of all 
morals and all piety; it is the first and great- 
est commandment; it is also life and salva- 
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tion; it is the purifying power which drives 
evil out of the life; it is, therefore, the 
cleansing blood ; it is God manifest in the 
flesh. Enthrone in the soul the love of good 
for its own sake, and the kingdom has come, 
and the will of the Father will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven; for this is heaven ; 
this is the true God and eternal life.” 





Strate Action on ARBITRATION.—Copies 
of two bills on this subject, now before the 
Legislature of Maryland, have been fur- 
nished us by E. Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore. 
They provide for a general State system of 
arbitration between corporations and working 
men, and masters and working men, also 
for a court of arbitration for the city of Bal- 
timore. 

When any controversy arises between an 
incorporated body in which the State is in- 
terested as a stockholder or creditor, and any 
persons in the service or employment of such 
corporation that tends to impair its useful- 
ness or prosperity, the Board of Public 
Works is authorized by the provisions of the 
first mentioned bill, to demand a statement 
of the grounds of controversy from the par- 
ties, and, if in their judgment necessary, said 
Board shall have a right to propose that the 
same shall be settled by arbitration, and to 
provide in due form for such settlement. If 
said persons engaged in controversy refuse to 
submit to such arbitration, it becomes the 
duty of the Board of Public Works to ascer- 
tain the cause of controversy, and report 
the same to the next General Assembly. 

The 2d section of the same bill provides 
for arbitration before a Judge or Justice of 
the Peace, between corporations and em- 
ployees, and masters and workmen, the Judge 
or Justice of the Peace to propose not less 
than two or more than four persons, one-half 
of whom shall be masters and the other half 
workmen, acceptable to the parties to the dis- 
pute, who, together with the Judge or Justice 
of the Peace, shall have full power finally to 
hear and determine the dispute. 

It is further provided that the matter in 
dispute, if so-agreed upon by the parties, 
may be arbitrated and determined in a dif- 
ferent mode to the above and remain valid; 
also that any master or workingman may 
authorize by writing under his hand, any 


person to act for him in case of arbitration, 
Costs are to be taxed as allowed by law in 
similar proceedings, to be paid equally by the 
parties to the dispute. 

The other bill provides that the Board of 
Trade of the City of Baltimore shall have 
power to create and organize within itself, a 
“Court of Arbitration,” for the adjudication 
and settlement, according to law, equity and 
commercial usage, all controversies growing 
out of contracts, and all or any transactions 
of whatever specific class pertaining to trade, 
commerce, navigation, manufacturers or 
mechanic arts, or for personal work, labor 
or service done or rendered. 

The details of this bill, as well as the one 
noticed above, are too lengthy for insertion in 
full in our columns. They appear to cover the 
entire ground of all cases of controversy that 
may arise in the transactions of a sovereign 
commonwealth or a great maritime city. 

E. S., Jr., writes: “These bills will, I 
have no doubt, be passed. As it is a matter 
in which Friends in all parts of the country 
are interested, I want them to know that we 
are working in this cause in Maryland.” 

If Friends in other States, where no such 
laws exist, have been awakened to take practi- 
cal steps in carrying out one of the most im- 
portant testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
and desire further information on the sub- 
ject, our correspondent, E. S., Jr., will be 
glad to aid them. 

It will, perhaps, be informing to some to 
add that about a year ago a Court of Arbi- 
tration was organized within the Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


ALSOP.—On the evening of Third month 11th, 
1878, suddenly, Sarah J. Alsop, aged 59 years; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, but recently 
a resident of Philadelphia, formerly of Cayuga 
county, N. Y. 

CLEMENT.—On the morning of Third ‘month 
16th, 1878, Elizabeth 4., daughter of Isaac H. and 
Mary S. Clement, of Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

EDWARDS.—On Third month 12th, 1878, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Alice, daughter of the late Charles 
C. and Mary Ann Edwards, in her 21st year; ao 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phib- 
adelphia. 

GRISCOM.—On the 23d of Second month, 1878, 
at Woodbury, N. J., of scarlet fever, James, son of 
James and Hannah B. Griscom, in the 6th year of 
his age. 
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GRISCOM.—On the 13th inst., at Petersburg, 
Va., Samuel S. Griscom, in the 77th year of his 
age; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

HALLOWELL.—On Third month 9th, 1878, at 
Abington, Pa., Tacy A. Hallowell; a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HANCOCK.—On Third month 19th, 1878, in West 
Philadelphia, Susan P., wife of Joseph L. Hancock, 
aged 68 years; a member of Green street Monthly 
Meeting. 

HART.— On Third month 18th, 1878, at her resi- 
dence, in Germantown, Rebecca S. Hart, in her 63d 
year, daughter of the late John and Lydia Hart; a 
valued member and Elder of Green Street Monthly 
and Germantown Preparative Meetings. 


HOOPES.—On Third month 17th, 1878, Eliza, wife 
of Thos. Hoopes, in her 81st year; an Elder of Bir- 
mingham Monthly and West Chester Preparative 
Meetings. 


LODER.—On the 8th inst., at the residence of 
her parents, in Somers, Westchester county, N. Y., 
after a lingering illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience, Jennie A., wife of Irving J. Loder, 
and daughter of Richard and Phebe ©. Weeks, in 
her 22d year; a member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. 

MOTT.—On the Ist of Third month, 1878, at Ran- 
dolph, Morris county, N. J., Mary, widow of Wil- 
liam Mott, in the 98th year of her age; a member 
of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meetings. 

This Friend had resided in the same locality for 
eighty years; she retained her faculties until near 
her close, and bad outlived all her family. She 
was much beloved by all her neighbors, and greatly 
valued in every relation of life. 

THORNE.—On the 3d of Third month, 1878, at 
his residence, in Granville, Washington county, N. 
Y., Leonard C. Thorne, aged 44 years; a member 
of Granville Monthly Meeting. 

Although our friend had but just reached the 
meridian of life his works furnish interesting mat- 
ter for the biographer. ‘‘ He was diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Cheer- 
fulness and gentlemanly deportment characterized 
him asa man. His hand was extended to the poor 
and unfortunate with equal readiness as to the more 
affluent in circumstances. The bereavement will be 
felt in every department of society. Cc. 8S. N. 

WILSON.—On Third month 17th, 1878, at his 
residence, East Conshohocken, Oliver, son of the 
late David and Edith J. Wilson, in his 55th year; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WILSON.—On the evening of the 5th of Third 
month, 1878, at her residence in Ercildoun, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., suddenly, Lucy Wilson, in the 85th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Fallow- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

WOODDY.—On Second-day, Third month 11th, 
1878, at 10 P.M., Wm. E. Wooddy, in his 49th year ; 
a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UNTIMELY INTERMENTS. 


From very early life [ have been impressed 
with the necessity of much caution and de- 
liberation in making funeral arrangements, 
and in committing the supposed lifeless re- 
mains of our deceased friends to their final 
resting-place, and have on frequent occasions 
expressed to attendants my concern in rela- 


tion to this solemn subject. It has seemed 
strange to me to discover how few persons 
appear to be impressed with a feeling similar 
to my own. In remonstrating against undue. 
haste, I have sometimes been confronted with 
the reply, “I do not believe there is one in- 
stance in many thousands where too early 
an interment has taken place; even where 
there has been ground for apprehension.” 
When [ have propounded the query, “ Art 
thou willing to be that one solitary victim?” 
no affirmative answer has been received. Al- 
though the dreadful emergency may and does 
occur comparatively very seldom, still the 
published evidences disclose the awful fact 
that in the aggregate they have been numer- 
oua. 

Most instances of resuscitation which have 
been known are those which occurred before 
the hour designated for the funeral. After 
the remains have been deposited in a grave 
very little is ever known afterwards. But 
interments in vaults have been followed by 
agonizing evidences of resuscitation and 
unspeakable suffering. 

When we consider that most of the reveal- 
ings of living interments have been verified 
only when the remains have been deposited 
in a vault, and, moreover, that the number 
deposited in vaults is very small compared to 
those buried in the earth, we are warranted 
in the conclusion that the number of those 
who have suffered the horrors of a second 
death is not a few. 

In many instances it is difficult, and in 
some almost impossible, to detect in the appa- 
rently lifeless body any evidence that a spark 
of vitality is yet lingering in that dubious 
region which forms the dividing line between 
life and death. Dr. Thomas, an English 
physician of the highest respectability, whose 
medical work was the text-book of English 
and American students for many years, enun- 
ciated it as an axiom that there is no certain 
evidence of death except a condition of de- 
composition. . 

He adds, as a verification of that senti- 
ment, that after all known expedients for 
resuscitation have failed, that mysterious, 
undefinable element we call life has sponta- 
neously returned and resumed its vital 
functions, and the supposed lifeless mass of 
mortality has again become a living human 
being. 

The use of ice as a prevention against 
decay is in many instances a needful and 
convenient resort, especialiy during the warm 
season; but I am unable to discover its neces- 
sity when the coldness of the atmosphere is a 
sufficient guarantee against early decompo- 
sition. 

It would seem that death preceded by pro- 
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tracted sickness would be less liable to be 
followed by a revival than if it were a sudden 
occurrence; but any general remark relative 
thereto is of doubtful validity. It is not long 
since that a Pittsburg newspaper article 
informed that a boy who had died of dysen- 
tery returned to life while being conveyed to 
the place of interment. If his restoration to 
life had occurred an hour or two later, we 
may imagine, but pen cannot describe, his 
sufferings ere death terminated his conscious- 
mess. 

As dysenteric affections are not generally 
of short duration, the instance just recited 
and others similar indicate that apparent 
death, even when preceded by sickness, is 
also liable to be followed by resuscitaticn. 
Goldsmith, some two hundred years ago, 


. expressed a sentiment in unison with that of 


Dr. Thomas, and, after detailing the various 
expedients to detect vitality in persons incor- 
rectly supposed to be dead, he pathetically 
concludes with the monition, ‘‘ How cautious 
should we, then be, lest we consign to the 
tomb a valued friend in whom life is not 
entirely extinct.” 

Very many instances could be cited to 
show that such interments as are herein pro- 
tested against have been more frequent than 
by some are supposed. But many people 
read for entertainment, and not for instruc- 
tion and improvement. A startling announce- 
ment of discovery that a person supposed to 
be dead had been untimely committed to the 
grave in many instances makes no impression 
upon the reader; he regards it as an event 
in which he himself has no interest; he does 
not take time even to reflect that such a 
dread calamity may overtake himself; and, 
as he has no concern for himself, he is not 
prepared to use precaution when assisting in 
the funeral arrangements of others. 

It is remarkable how easily some persons 
are laughed out of their convictions, even in 
relation to this solemn subject. A person 
impressed with an apprehension that his 
deceased friend evinces some symptoms of 
vitality, permits himself to be jostled out of 
his convictions by the senseless laughter or 
ridicule of some unfeeling bystander, as 
instanced in an article herein recited. Unrea- 
sonable as this may appear, it is doubtless 
the fact. A considerable moral courage is 
sometimes required to interfere with the fun- 
eral arrangements of a friend or neighbor. 

Several instances, however, have occurred 
in which such ‘interference saved the life of 
the person about to be interred. During 
many years a law in France has interposed 
restrictions in regard to the time that should 
intervene between the decease of a person 
and his burial. Ata more recent period a 


bill was introduced into its Senate for an 
additional delay. It was during the deliber- 
ation upon this bill that a senator stated that 
his own life was saved by a protracted delay. 
He died (as was supposed) either suddenly 
or after a very short sickness. Thrice the 
designated time of the funeral was postponed, 
at the pressing solicitation of afriend. At 
the last gathering of his friends, during the 
performance of the church service, he sud- 
denly revived. During the whole time that 
he lay in that apparently lifeless condition 
he was conscious of every occurrence that 
took place around, but had not the power to 
speak or move a limb. 

This consciousness during a condition of 
apparent death could be corroborated by a 
number of similar instances, if space would 
permit. The possibility of a condition of 
suspended animation unconnected with act- 
ual death, is an impressive argument in favor 
of a thorough investigation to test the solemn 
problem where life absolutely ends and where 
death with equal certainty begins. 

As before remarked, it requires a consi¢er- 
able degree of moral courage to interfere 
with funeral arrangements for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not life is extinct. 
Several years ago, after an article of mine of 
an import similar to this had been published 
in the Intelligencer, a Friend from another 
Yearly Meeting remarked to me: “ Thy arti- 
cle came close home to my feelings. While 
attending a funeral, being engaged in con- 
versation with a young man, he suddenly fell 
down and died. I assisted in conveying his 
remains to the burying ground. While on 
the way I thought I discovered a movement 
in the coffin, but I suppressed my suspicion 
and called the attention of no one to the 
movement which I thought I discovered in 
the coffin.” With emphasis and feeling he 
added, “ I will never do so again.” 

The following recital, and others which 
might be adduced, are or should be sufficient 
to awaken attention to the subject of my con- 
cern without the aid of much argument. 

The Omaha Herald says: “ The body of a 
man who went to California to regain his 
health was recently shipped, in a metallic 
coffin, for his former home in the East. 
While the train was in the western part of 
Nebraska, the express messenger, Burgess, 
heard sounds from the coffia which led him 
to believe that the dead man had come to 
life. It was iu the night, and the horrible 
possibility thrust itself upon his mind. He 
called the atteution of other employees to it, 
but, after listening a moment and hearing no 
sound, they laughed at him. A private 
despatch from Chicago last night says that 
when the coffin arrived at its destination and 
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was opened unmistakable proofs of the terri- 
ble truth were discovered—the hands were 
clinched, the lips bitten, and the mouth filled 
with bloody froth. The man had been alive, 
and it was his moaning that had been heard 
but not recognized.” In other words, the 
express messenger allowed himself to be 
laughed out of his well-grounded fears by the 
unfeeling employees by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

In this instance, it is not unlikely that the 
deceased person was placed in the coffin very 
soon after death, for the purpose of having it 
reach its destination as early as possible. 

A very natural desire of surviving friends 
is that the body may preserve a life-like 
appearance when the Jast solemn view is 
taken. The application of ice, which is now 
so general, is probably intended to effect the 
same purpose. When not absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of the remains, I 
regard the application of ice as a reprehen- 
sible practice, inasmuch as it might extin- 
guish a lingering spark of vitality, if there 
should be such remaining. 

Another instance of the danger of early 
interments is related in a letter to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, dated at Salt Lake City 
July 4th: “On the 20th of June, Lackhurst 
attended a picnic here, and while there con- 
cluded to take a bath; after which he went 
back to the picnic grounds, and while amus- 
ing himself with swinging, his head suddenly 
dropped, his muscles relaxed, and he fell 
heavily to the ground. The body presented 
a singularly life like appearance, so that the 
funeral was delayed one day on that account. 


Subsequently the uneasiness of the friends of 


the deceased increased, so that the grave was 
reopened. When the coffin lid was removed 
the most distressing evidences were presented 
that a revitalization had been experienced in 
the grave.” I have omitted some of the most 
appalling appearances of the lifeless body, 
believing that a bare recital of the fact is or 
ought to be sufficient to awaken deep thought- 
fulness before we commit to the grave the 


remains of our deceased friends, remembering. 


we ourselves are as liable as any others to 
become victims of an untimely interment. 
Another instance of similar import is thus 
related: “‘A young French girl was married, 
and in the course of time gave birth toa 
child. The mother seemed about to recover, 
when a sudden relapse took place. A phy- 
sician was called, but when he arrived he 
pronounced the patient beyond medical aid. 
He could do nothing, and death ensued. 
The weather was intensely warm, and after a 
short delay she was laid in the grave. Some 


weeks since it was determined to remove the 


body to another spot. When the door of the 





family vault was opened a heart-rending 
spectacle was presented. The young moth- 
er’s corpse lay in the middle of the vault. 


The coffin’s top had been wrenched off. The 
floor of the vault was strewed with evidences 
of unspeakable suffering. The unhappy young 
woman had been buried before life was ex- 
tinct, had recovered consciousness in the 
vault, and had made superbuman efforts to 
escape from her fearful prison, without being 
able to attract the attention of any one, and 
had died of terror, of starvation, of exhaus- 
tion and despair.” 

Nearly all instances of sudden deaths are 
now ascribed to heart disease, and early 
interments are sometimes more readily acqui- 
esced in from a belief that death from that 
cause cannot possibly be followed by resusci- 
tation. But post mortem examinations have 
determined that comparatively few sudden 
deaths are caused by either heart disease or 
apoplexy. A congress of physicians which 
convened some years ago in Ger nany 
appointed a committee to investigate this 
question, and their report was that of sixty- 
five cases examined only three presented evi- 
dence of heart disease, and but a very few 
where death was caused by apoplexy. 

The result of these investigations show con- 
clusively that human beings are subject to 
sudden death without any apparent cause; 
that the action of the vital organs is liable 
to be suspended in a moment; sometimes the 
suspension proves to be final, and in other 
instances it is only temporary, being followed 
by reanimation. But there are many in- 
stances on record in which apparent death 
proved to be only suspended animation ; the 
vital spark, although undiscernable during 
several days, still lingered in its earthly tab- 
ernacle, and eventually kindled into a flame. 
This peculiarity of the human system should 
teach us the necessity of great deliberation 
before we take the last solemn step, from 
which there can be no return, and if the step 
should prove an untimely one it can never be 
retraced nor its consequences ever atoned for. 


GIDEON F Rost. 
Glenwood, L. I., 3d mo., 1878. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Telegraph, in reference to the effort now 
being made to close the Zoological Garden of 
this city on the first day of the week, calls 
attention to the history of a parallel move- 
ment in England to close the Brighton 
Aquarium on the day of rest. We agree 
with “ X,” that the criticisms of learned and 
eminent judges, and the final expression of 
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an outraged public sentiment, are worthy of 
consideration at this time. 

“ By a statute passed in the time of George 
III (21 Geo. III, c. 49) it was enacted that 
any place which should be opened or used for 
public entertainment or amusement on any 
part of the Lord’s Day called Sunday, and to 
which persons shall be admitted by payment 
of money or tickets sold for money, should be 
deemed disorderly houses, and heavy penal- 
ties were inflicted on their proprietors. In 
1875, after many years of disuse, so that 
almost the existence of this act was forgotten, 
certain good people sought under. its pro- 
visions to close the doors of the Brighton 
Aquarium on Sunday, using the same argu- 
ments and avowing the same ends as the 
Sabbath Alliance does in regard to the 
Zoological Garden. There could be no ques- 
tion but that the Aquarium was clearly within 
the words of the act. But the Judges before 
whom the case came (Terry vs. Brighton 
Aquarium Co., 23, Law Times Reports, N. 
$., p. 458) were indignant at the wrong the 
law perpetrated, and said so on the bench. 
Blackburn, J—‘I am afraid we have no 
ground for believing that this act of Parlia- 
ment is not at present in force; and although 
I avowedly and designedly state that I am 
most anxious to find a hole in its provisions 
by which these defendants might escape, I am 
unable to seeany. This seems to be an inuo- 
cent and admirable entertainment.’ 

“Field, J—‘ I am of the same opinion. I 
think those persons who are anxious to in- 
duce people to frequent public houses on 
Sundays less than they do, might greatly aid 
their object by obtaining the repeal of this 
statute, and by encouraging such entertain- 
ments as these.’ 

“This case was decided in April, 1875. 
Acting on Judge Fields’ hint, a bill was im- 
mediately introduced into Parliament, 38 and 
39 Vict., ch. 80, enabling the Queen to remit 
the penalties for violation of the act of 
George III. This bill passed almost withoat 
debate, and by common consent. Since that 
day the Brighton Aquarium has remained 
unmolested, and no man or preacher in Eng- 
land has been silly enough to try to close its 
doors on Sunday. _ 

In regard to the merits of the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden it is gratifying to find 
this testimony in the New York Times: 

‘In Philadelphia we find an example of a 
most excellent and successful Zoolugical Gar- 
den, founded on the right basis. Though a 
private enterpise, largely supported by the 
gate receipts, it seems rather like a public in- 
stitution. Many thousands of our citizens 
visited it during the Centennial summer, and 
we venture to say that such was its extent, 


aud such the excellence of its appointments 
and the perfection of its working, that few of 
these visitors suspected that it had been in 
existence only two years. Such, however, 
was the fact; the Fairmount Park Garden— 
to-day unsurpassed in the world in the beauty 
and fitness of its site, the commodious and 
handsome housing of its tenants, its cleanli- 
ness, and its facilities for visitors, and very 
rapidly approaching the first rank in the 
number and variety of its live stock—was 
only opened to the public July 1, 1874. 

“The great success achieved by the Fair- 
mount Park Zoological Garden is due, first, 
to the high character of its projectors, of- 
ficers and managers—men very widely known 
and respected in Philadelphia. Their repu- 
tation was a guarantee that they were plan- 
ning an institution for the use and the credit 
of the city, and in no respect for private 
emolument. Only such an institution would 
have been admitted into a free park and al- 
lowed to charge an admittance fee. Eight 
months after starting, their accounts showed 
admission receipts of upwards of $48,000; 
subscriptions from holders of the society’s 
loan, $85,000, together with sundry sums 
from members’ initiation fees and annual 
dues, from rents and from donations, while 
the large Alfred Cope trust fund figured 
among the assets. The Centennial year’s gate 
receipts were, of course, enormous, and the 
other sources of income also increased. While 
the charge for admission is justified by the 
double consideration that what is free is less 
prized, and that these receipts furnish a sure 
maintenance fund, we think it highly prob- 
able that the day will come when, by increase 
of endowments and accumulation of other 
funds, the entrance charge will be made 
almost nominal. But the point chiefly, per- 
haps, to be noted is that the success of this 
Fairmount Park Garden was due to its mana- 
gers being perfectly in harmony with the 
Park managers—wmen, in fact, of the same 
stamp, the same ideas, the same objects. The 
result was that not a bear-pit, nor an aviary, 
nor a monkey-house was built, not a fountain, 
nor a bridge, nor a skating-pond planned, not 
a greenhouse, nor a barn, nor a restaurant set 
up, not a yard of vulcanite walk, nor of 
grading, nor of fencing ordered, not a carriage 
stand, bitching post, or iron bench put into 
the animal garden which was not worthy of 
the Park as a whole, and distinctly a perma- 
nent decoration. Attention to this precedent 
will suggeat some of the conditions on which 
a Zoological Garden might be permitted in 
Central Park.” 

No sale of intoxicating liquors is permitted 
in the garden, and this is an important and 
most valuable restriction, and one that must 
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commend this enterprise to the approval of | But I can tell of a heart, once sad, 


all who desire that healthful and moral sub- 
stitutes may be allowed to displace the public 
house, as a place of resort. 8. R. 
THE HEM OF THE GARMENT. 

BY CARL SPENCER. 





He walks in the earth and the heaven, 
The Lord in His raiment bright ; 

His robe is crimson at even, 
It is gold in the morning light, 

And it trails on the dusky mountains 
With a silver fringe at night. 


High over the people thronging 
Is the light of His pure, calm face ; 
Can the uttermost need and longing 
Come fronting that awful place ? 
But to touch the beautiful garment 
Is'a comfort and a grace. 


The tender sweep of the grasses 
Is smoothing uway the smart; 
And the light, soft wind that passes 
Is a balm to the very heart. 
Only the hem of His garment— 
But I kiss it for my part! 


The seamless blue and the border, 
Where the earth and the heaven meet, 
And the colors in mystic order 
In the broideries round His feet ; 
It is but the hem of His garment, 
But virtue is there complete ! 


He turns, and I am not hidden, 
And He smiles and blesses low; 
Did the gift come all unbidden? 
Oh, to think He would not know 
(Through even the hem of His garment) 
It was faith that touched Him so! 


ooo 


THE TWO GLASSES. 


There sat two glasses filled to the brim, 

On a rich man’s table, rim to rim, 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one as clear as the crystal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to the paler brother, 

‘+ Let us tell the tales of the past to each other; 
I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 

And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight, 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might, 

From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 
From the heights of fame I have hurled men down ; 
I kave blasted many an honored name ; 

I have taken virtue and given shame ; 

I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 

Far greater than any king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky. 

I have made the arm of the driver fail, 

And sent the train from the iron rail; 

I.have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said, ‘ Behold how great you be! 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall, 
For your might and power are over all.’ 

Ho! ho! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 
“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine?” 
Said the water glass: “1 cannot boast 

Ofa king dethroned vr a murdered host ; 





By my crystal drops made light and glad, 

Of thirsts I’ve quenched, of brows I’ve laved; 

Of hands I have cooled, and souls I have saved ; 

I have leaped through the valley, dashed down the 
mountain, 

Flowed in the river and played in the fountain, 

Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky, 

And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye. 

I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain, 

I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 
grain. 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 

That ground out the flour and turned at my will. 

I can tell of manhood, debased by you, 

That I lifted up and crowned anew. 

I cheer, I. help, I strengthen and aid, 

I gladden the heart of man and maid! 

T-set the chained wine-captive free, 

And all are better for knowing me.” 

These are the tales they told each other, 

The glass of wine and the paler brother, 

As they sat together filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim, 
















































ATTEND TO Bustness.—Nothing but ulti- 
mate ruin stares that farmer in the face who 
does not pay personal attention to all the 
most minute details of his farm. There are 
a thousand small leaks about the manage- 
ment of an ordinary farm that if not closely 
attended to will surely bring the most hard- 
working farmer to ruin and bankruptcy. 
Nine-tenths of the sinking farmers can at- 
tribute their present distress to no other cause 
than a lack of close attention to the small 
details of the farm, a closer supervision of 
machinery and tools, the stock and their 
feed, a place for everything and everything 
in its place. Noone is as much interested 
in attending to these details as the boss. 
Such a course will in a few months, or a 
year or two at most, enable many farmers 
who are now on the down grade to again 
begin to ascend. If heroically persevered in 
it will surely make headway against what 
now looks so hopeless. A fear of sunburnt 
hands and face, dirty clothes and boots, and 
a desire to have a reputation that he does not 
work on the farm, has been a fruitful source 
of loss to many farmers. A course of this 
kind once entered on will be hard to depart 
from.—Farm and Fireside. 





Ir our passsions rule us they will ruin us. 





ITEMS. 


Tue delegates of the five Indian nations of the 
Indian Territory, who are now in Washington, have 
sent to Congress a protest against the transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department. They 
say the consequence of a transfer of Indian affairs 
to military management “ will be a wholesale break- 
ing up of the work of civilizing and Christianizing 
as now organized and prosecuted among the Indi- 
ans by the churches of the country.” 
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Iraty.—A despatch dated Rome, 16th inst., says: 
“The Pope, notwithstanding violent opposition, has 
ordered the Italian Bishops to legalize their posi- 
tions, giving them liberty to demand an exequatur 
from the Government. This defines the Pope’s 
policy. It means tacit acceptance of the loss of 
temporal power.” A Reuter despatch from Rome, 
on the 17th inst., states that ‘The Pope will hold a 
Consistory on March 25th. He will deliver an allo- 
cution and proclaim the re-establishment of the 
Catholic hierarchy of Scotland, confirming the 
Bishops appointed by Pius IX.” 


A New Pompei.—A new Pompeii has been dis- 
covered in Italy. At the foot of Mount Gargano a 
buried town has been laid bare, the houses being 
twenty feet below the surface. A temple of Diana 
was first brought to light, then a portico composed 
of columns without capitals, and, finally a necro- 
polis covering nearly four acres. The Jtalian Gov- 
ernment has taken measures to continue the ex- 
cavations on a large scale, and has already discov- 
ered a monument erected in honor uf Pompey after 
his victory over the pirates. The town is the 
ancient Sipontum, of which Strabo and Livy speak, 
and which was destroyed by an earthquake. 


A company has been organized in Lockport, New 
York, which supplies citizens with steam for heat- 
ing purposes. Three miles of street mains have 
been laid, and at present upwards of forty large 
buildings are heated by the system of pipes, which 
derive their steam from one boiler, five feet by six- 
teen in size. The pipes run through fifteen streets, 
and over one million cubic feet of space is warmed 
by the steam, which is supplied at a pressure of 
thirty pounds to the square inch. The steam, in 
addition to heating purposes, can be used for cook- 
ing food, washing clothes, and extinguishiog fires. 
In addition, the hot water from condensed steam is 
furnished to the houses through the same pipes. The 
cost of all this is said to be much less thau that of 
ordinary fuel. 


Tue Eastern Quzestion.—A telegram dated on the 
17th inst., from St. Petersburg, states: -‘The rati- 
fications of the treaty of the peace were exchanged 
to-day. The conditions will be published as soon 
as they are communicated to the Powers. Reouf 
Pasha will depart immediately.” The London 


Times, of the 18th inst., has the following from St. 
Petersburg: ‘“ The treaty leaves a good many points 
open. It reserves the question of the Straits for the 
Congress, and leaves the southern frontier of Bul- 
garia to be determined by an International Com- 
mission, according to the nationality of the inhab- 
itants. The question of the annexation of the port 
of Kavala is left to the same Commission, and thus 
serious difficulties on that point are avoided.” 


Great Quantities or Fossit Insects,— The 
President’s address before the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club is this year a production of permanent 
value. Its author, Dr. Samuel H. Scudder, of 
Boston, has brought together a compendium of the 
scientitic expeditions of this country during the 
past year. Dr. Scudder’s own share in such enter- 
prises was in a branch of the Hayden Survey, in 
which he made the discovery of the beds of fossil 
insects at Florissant, near Manitou, Colorado. The 
formation where the insects have hitherto been 
found is Tertiary; but the new discovery is in beds 
of Miocene age. During the past year 20,000 fossil 
insects have been exhumed from this quarry, which 
has touched only the outskirts of the deposit. Dr. 
Scudder has wou fame by his studies. of fossil but- 
terHies, and is an authority on such subjects. His 
statement, that the Florissant beds have fifty times 
the extent of any European deposit containing in- 
sects, may be accepted as a trustworthy estimate.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS 
Within Salem Quarterly Meeting. 

Penn’s Neck, Fourth mo. 7th, 10 A.M. 
Greenwich, Fourth mo. 14th, 10 A.M. 
Woodstown, Fourth mo., 21st, 10 A.M. 
Penn’s Neck, Fifth mo. 5th, 10 A.M. 
Salem, Fifth mo. 26th, 10 A.M. 
Penn’s Neck, Sixth mo. 2d 10 A.M. 





The next meeting of Haddonfield First-day School 
Union will be held at Camden, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
the 30th of Third mo., 1878, at 2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Friends, generally, are invited. 

Emmor Roperts, Clerk, 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 19, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 








GONd...ccocccccccccccceeccvccseveee +++-10074@1013¢ 
State 65 2d SCTICB....ccccw-e00e 10444@105 
State 6s 3d Series.........-.see 113 @ 
State 5s new loan...... --..00 liv3¥4@l111 
Cincinnati 7-30s........ ecescccvee 100'44@1905¢ 
City 68 NEOW........++ ecccorssceesellZ @113 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s.......... 113 @ 
Lenigh Valley RR. 6s......... 110 @ 

Nth Penna RR g mtg 7s 1 ...103/4@ 
Phila & Erie RR 78...+00-+000.. 9544@ 9514 
Lehigh Nav 68 "84....s0- sess 103 @10314 
Lehigh Valley RR.......00+.+00 3854@ 39 
Minenhiill RR...........000 mieten 4644@ 4644 
Nesquehoning RR .........++ + 444@ 45 
Norristown RR........ eoccsceene -97 @ 
North Penna RR....00.....+00. 36 @ 
Northn Central KR... 134 

Penna RR.....cccccrceseecceesseeees 2744@ 284 
REE BR cree 12%@ 13% 
United RRs of New Jersey.115 @l117'4 
Lehigh Navigation............. 17 @ 173 
Hestonville Pass RR... 74@ 1% 
Manuf Bank .........--.000« eoceee 26 @ 





Mechanics Nat Bank..........1014@ 
Amer Steamship Co ( 
Fire Association...... 
Amer Buttonhole........sss00 2334 

Ins Co of North America... 2844@ 2834 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 

Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Butter, Prints, perhb. 30@ 40 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 20@ 24 
South, Ohio & Ind........ 15@ 20 


N. Y. State Firkins, “ 21@ 2 

Eggs—Fresh, per d0Z....0... 12@ 15 

Western, ” sccssceee 10@ 12 

Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 10@ 13 
“ 


Turkeys, -~ l@ 14 
Ducks, ¢ “ww 1@ 14 
Geese, we 8@ 9 
Lard, prime, ee 8s@ ss 8! 
Live Calves, S we 5@ 6% 
Live Cattle, sw 830 6 
Prime Sheep, “sw 4@ 5 
Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 25 
Jersey Sweets “ sss 2 00@ 2 75 
Apples, eenene 4 25@ 5 50 
Cranberries, per crate....... -. 2 50@ 3 25 
Cabbage, per 100........0+« eevee 2 0O@ 4 00 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 124@ 14 
_“ — Western, = 124@ 138% 
Dri’d Apples, evaporated, hb. 6@ ¥Y 


Peaches, pared * 20@ 
Canned Peaches,3-lbs cans, per 

Bi Recices deeteeeenian senenaweceenes ~2 0@ 

Canned Tomatoes ‘“ 110@ 





FourtH-DAY, 20th.—Wheat was firm 
and in steady demand for choice grades 
for home consumption and about le. 
higher for export under light offerings 
and a better demand. The sales re- 
ported comprised 400 bush. prime un- 
graded spring at $1.23; 400 bush. poor 
Penna. red at $1.28; 1200 bush. prime 
do. at $1.31@1.82; 1600 bush. good do. 
amber at $1.32, and 800 bush. good 
Maryiand and Delaware amber at $1.34 
@1.35. At the Open Board No.2 red 
Western closed at $1.30 bid and $1.30} 
asked for Third mo.; $1.30) bid an 
$1.3034 asked for Fourth mo., and $1.31 
bid and $1.35 asked for Fifth mo. 

Corn opened firm, but at the close 
broke suddenly and sold below the 
bid rates at opening, the decline being 
about 4c. from the closing quotations 
of yesterday. : 

Oats were firm and tending upward 
under a good inquiry for prime quali- 
ties, with sales of 9000 bush. in lots, 
including some to arrive, at prices 
ranging from 34@35c. for mixed and 
stained white, and from 354@37e. for 
fair to choice white, chiefly at 36c. for 
good. 

Coffee was quiet and unchanged, 
with sales of 35u bags at 13@1ic. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cov, Seventh and Arch Sts, 

We have reduced all our goods to cost, and 
many of them less than cost, comprising a new and 
complete assortment of 
DEBEGES, 

MELANGES, 
MOHAIRS, 
MADONNAS, 
SMALL PLAID MOHAIRS, 
and all goods suitable to the wants of Friends. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 


PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. | 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 
DENTIST, 

512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J.,every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE'GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 18365. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders. 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 

J a = ane TO. 


GAML. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Phila. 


Sheehan es 





Of the latest and most ee ee and all other 
Slate work on hand or made to o 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 ‘RIDGE AVENUE. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, 
Successor to WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a General my for the celebrated Florence 


Stov es for cooking and heating purposes. Agents wan 
for Circular. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekéeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N.J. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE. 


Any Friend wishing to lease this Institution for 
the coming year, or avy one wishing to secure posi- 


} tion as Superintendent, Governior, Master Mechanic 


or Teacher in any Department, will at once apply 
to the undersigned. Those making application will 
please furnish the name of a Friend or two for 
reference. JAMES W. HAINES, M.D., 
Waynesville, Ohio. 
JESSE WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Ohio. 


London Grove Friends’ School, 
Located on the Meeting-house grounds, will com- 
mence its Summer Term on 29th of Fourth month 
next. It affords advantages for a good academic 
education. Boarding can be had in Friends’ fam- 
ilies, near the school. Address 

SALLIE E. BOLTON PYLE, Instructor. 
London Grove, Chester co., Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


_« home boarding school for small children, in 
riends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
oll moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 
MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WRITE TO 
BRANDYWINE NURSERY 


For price-list of Small Fruit-Plants, ay nme Fruit 
Trees, etc., true to nome’ also, well rooted Osage Orange, 
one and two years old. Conover’s Colossal Asperagus, 
Rhubarb Sets. — Potato, a - Cabbage Plants, 


in season. Addres BIDDLE, 
Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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is the most beautiful work of the ‘kind ft in the wane | It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations and sia 
chromo plates of flowers, beautifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price, 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.—32 pages, 
fine I)lustrations. and Colored Plate 1 in every number. 
Fucite Colchaion aes tecaetions enty Route. 
k's 9 ustrations. only 2 cen 
. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ovER 


FLOWERS 23° 


All — gy Fisate, each labeled and eerered oe 
mail. est assortment Low prices We have wend » 
lean 4 e and assure satigfaction. Our stock of 







comprises all desirable varieties, 
and contains Sy but mature 
ponte, We send purchaser's choice of G for 1, or 13 

or $2. Our new Mlustrated Fant Boo int free, con- 
tains name and description of fooch i. HOG ant, with instruct- 
ions how to cultivate ES, BRO. & 


THE COUNCIL FIRE! tor Wits ten snd 


A eee per of intense interest—History, Legend, Tradi- 
neg Indian Policies, Causes of Wars, Massacres, &c. Only 
ea of the kind. A. B. MEACHAM, ex-supt. of 

dian Affairs, Editor. Monthly, 16 28 ; cine e ‘on aS _— 


Samples, 10 cents. Address 
Box 1949,  Philadelphis, Pa. 


'R Oo & FS 0's 


Strong R for E > sent 
safel re mie oe oops varieties, your c all 
labeled: for $1; 12 ~ agi $3; 26 for _ 35 for 
For 10 cents each e daitional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's worth ordered. Send forour New Guide 

to Rose ture, and choose from over 360 finest sorts. 
We make Roses a Great S eres = are the largest 
Rose-Growers in America. Refer to 100,000 mers in the 
United States and Canada. “THEADINGRE & C0 ee CONARD , 
CO., RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 








Bl sevant & SarvoulS 
Business OLLECE 


egraphic Institute, 
{os s Tenth ote St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Te Dept. in charge 


L. & R. L. TYSON, | 4: 


No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 
FRIENDS’ © 8 MADE TO ORDER. 








J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


- Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d ‘door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Oottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No, 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ A. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120S. 11th St., Phila. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


full assortment o 


REFRIGERATORS, from $4. 00 to 50.00. 


KITOHEN AND DINING TAB 
_anet Fie Vv. ION AFES, 


da a assortment 0: 


wooRH Apa Heo TAR>— 
CHAMBER COMMODES of ral i ant Ba cine 
E. S$. FARSON, 


mateteny | and Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


gaat TREES AND PLANTS 147 Viti. 


Pear, 4 
Deooct Pear, 30c, each. Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries and Grape Vines by the doz., 100, 1,000 or 
10,000. All goods packed and delivered at depot without 
extra ch a Price-list free. Address 


DsCOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


EA ower aad Vegeta 


enable us to 8 
ROCHESTER N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILL. 


sppention—BE20e8 & BRO.’S 
ble eens tae. Our large crops 





aden th semeaeree kT mn 


cena inemnertietee tinal 


a 





